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Protestants as the plague; or a plan to set up French
language broadcasting stations in the western provinces
which raises a tempest of recriminations. Outside of
Quebec there is always the thorny school question of
which a fair solution is still awaited. The result of all
these is that it is difficult to speak of equality of
advantages and equality of sacrifices in a country
where the spirit of co-operation, as it existed in 1867,
does not inspire the majority of Canadians. This state
of affairs has become more difficult since the federal
government, in the name of economic necessity., has
demanded more extensive powers and the province of
Quebec, which does not wish to become a pensioner of
the central government, finds itself in conflict with
measures whose effect would be even greater centraliza-
tion. The province, too, rejects the thesis of those who
argue that the central government, having derived
neither its existence nor its powers from the provinces,
need not consult them when the future of Canada is to
be decided by, for example, modifying the Constitution
of 1867. This opposition on the part of Quebec, which
is shared by other provinces but for different reasons,
stems from the fear that by accepting Ottawa's pro-
posals the very survival of the French group will be
jeopardized. This fear would not exist if a real national
life, based on an integral respect for the rights of all,
and on the final acceptance of the ethnic and linguistic
duality of the Canadian people, inspired the attitude
of the majority of citizens.

To sum up, and leaving out of consideration all
those nuances and tendencies which a more profound
study than this would reveal in each of them: so far,
two opposing conceptions have prevented that real